THE  SURVIVORS.

distinguished them from the other cities of the German Empire.
It was after the foundation of this empire that the claim of the
two cities to remain free ports was conceded and ratified in the
Imperial Constitution of April, 1871, though the privilege, in
the case of Hamburg, was restricted to the city and port, and
withdrawn from the rest of the State, which extends to the
mouth of the Elbe and embraces about one hundred and sixty
square miles, while the free-port territory was reduced to twenty-
eight square miles. This was the first serious interference with
the city's liberty, and others followed, perhaps rather of a petty,
annoying, than of a seriously aggressive, character, but enough
to show the direction in which the wind was blowing.

It was in iSSo that the proposal to include Hamburg in the
Customs Union was first politically discussed. It met, not
unnaturally, with much opposition among the citizens, and
especially among the merchant class, of whom these citizens
are so largely composed. Not only did it wound the Ham-
burgers* pride to see an old and honourable distinction abo-
lished, but they feared, and not without reason, that their trade
would be seriously affected by such a step. They were afraid
that their city would cease to be the great international distri-
buting centre which it had been so long. Hot and animated
were the discussions in the Senate, the House of Burgesses,
the press, on docks and quays, in public and in private. But
the pressure exercised from Berlin, though in appearance
gentle, was firm and decided. How could a single city stand
against a strong military empire? In May, iSSr, therefore,
was drafted a proposal to the effect that the whole of the city
and port of Hamburg should be included in the Zoll Verein.
This was laid before the Senate, who passed a resolution that *
the treaty should be accepted, stating its conviction that the
inclusion of the free ports in the Zoll Verein would not only
be beneficial for the empire, most of whose foreign commerce
passed through them, but also would increase the prosperity of
the cities themselves. Whether the Senate really held this
belief, or whether they thought it wise to profess this opinion,
does not appear. The proposal was then sent down to the
House of Burgesses. Here it did not find such facile accep-
tance as among the more aristocratic senators ; here no real or
professed illusions reigned. For seven hours did the fathers of